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ue A Re-Dedication 


HE first issue of Personnel Journal appeared in May 1922, just twenty-five years ago. In the inter- 
Tos g period there have been many important developments in the field of humanrelations. These 

changes have nowhere been so profound as in industry and commerce. Twenty-five years ago the 
machine was the key to production. The emphasis everywhere was on the machine, its design and 
its use. Industrial problems were engineering problems. 

Today, while the machine and its effective application have lost none of their intrinsic importance; 
the emphasis has shifted to the employee who operates, designs and directs the use of the machine. 
The emphasis is now on MAN and on the many relationships among men. The most important 
problems of today are problems of Human Relations and of ways to make full use of human energies. 
These problems are those, first of the executive and second, of the personnel man. 

Personnel Journal is dedicated, as its name implies, to the interests of personnel men everywhere. 
That is, to those things which have to do with people who work together; in industry, in commerce, 
in government, in education, and in every kind of group effort. Many of these personnel problems 
concern only the individual; his economic security, his ‘‘Placement’’—the square peg in the square 
hole and the ‘‘well-rounded’’ peg in the round hole—his individual opportunity for gaining satisfac- 
tion and pride in his work and his chance to get fair pay for his efforts. 

The newer and more difficult problems of personnel are in the area of human relationships. Many 
of these have arisen with the growth of organized labor—and labor disputes are but symptoms of 
unsatisfied needs. 

Other and more subtle questions are concerned with the reactions directly between people; as 
between the supervisor and the worker; between the supervisor and groups of workers; and between 
the executive and a group of other executives or supervisors. Sound thinking in these areas is being 
done by the psychologist, the sociologist, the anthropologist, the psychiatrist. Their inquiries deal 
with human motivation and human needs and with the dynamics of human relationships. It will be 
an increasingly important task to bring the results and the implications of these researches to the desk 
of the practicing personnel worker and the new-type executive, along with all the newest developments 
in the more familiar fields of formal labor relations, salary and wage administration, and the like. 

For its second twenty-five years Personnel Journal re-dedicates itself to the daily interests and 
problems of the practical personnel worker. 

Epwarp N. Hay 
Editor 
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Are You Signing an Illegal Contract? 


Industrial Conference Board shows that about twenty per cent of them con- 

tain provisions which may be illegal under the Taft-Hartley Law. One of 
these illegal provisions is the automatic check-off, which some employers are being 
pressured to renew as a provision of a previous agreement. The Act provides that 
each individual employee must sign a check-off authorization. This illustration 
suggests that many employers do not know what is in the act. They should ex- 
amine each provision of any new or renewed agreement and compare it with the 
provisions of the Act to make certain that it is not illegal. 

In early March Robert N. Denham, General Counsel of the NLRB, ruled that 
employers may sign union shop contracts provided the union shop is upheld by a 
subsequent NLRB election. The Taft-Hartley Act outlaws the union shop unless 
the NLRB certifies that a majority of those employed in that bargaining unit have 
voted for it. Before the Board will hold a union shop election a petition must be 
filed by 30% of those employed in a bargaining unit. 

Denham’s ruling was for the purpose of speeding up negotiations on contracts 
due for renewal in the spring months. Unions and employers have been inquiring 
what kind of agreement for union security can be written pending the necessary elec- 
tion. He pointed out that no union security provision can be enforced until after a 
majority votes for it but his ruling permits contract renewals and new contracts by 
writing a union shop provision into them which would be effective, if and when 
approved by a majority in an election as required by law. Only elections con- 
ducted by NLRB will count. Elections for the union shop are now being held at the 
rate of about 1300 a month. The Board is simplifying its procedure so that such 
elections can be held in moderate-sized or small plants within three weeks after 
filing petitions. Management should study the law and make sure that any provision of a 
new or renewed contract is not contrary to the Taft-Hartley Act. 


‘ N EXAMINATION Of several hundred recent union contracts by the National 


Atomic Fission in Labor Relations 


OLLECTIVE bargaining units are being split into little bits by the craft union 
( provisions of the Labor Management Relations Act. Most employers are 








utterly opposed to the chopping up of plant-wide unions into as many bargain- _ 


ing units as there are crafts in their employ. It certainly is more difficult and more 
costly to negotiate separately with several unions than with one and to administer 
the varying details of several different contracts than of just one master agreement. 

Firms with long-established satisfactory relations with one plant or company- 
wide union will find that the new law has created another hazard. Whenever so- 
called craft employees fall out with the thinking and action of the main body of 
production employees in the plant, they can now agitate for a Board election of their 
owri. Or an outside craft union looking for more dues-payers can start organizing 
workers in their craft by creating dissension between them and the other workers in 
the plant where harmony has been the rule. 
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EDITORIAL 3 


The employer is likely to be the chief sufferer in such a movement. Moreover, 
he suffers even when the craft employees fail to gain a separate union. The tensions 
generated in the plant by the agitation of the warring unions will usually upset 
worker morale and cut production. 

Under the law, there is little that the individual employer can do to stop this 
disturbance to smooth collective bargaining. For Sec. 9 (b) of the act clearly pro- 
hibits the Board from deciding that a craft union is inappropriate ‘‘on the ground 
that a different unit has been established by a prior Board determination unless a 
majority of the employees in the proposed craft unit vote against separate representa- 
tion.”’ 

Fortunately for management, the Board is also alive to the dangers that come 
with the multiplication of collective bargaining units, although to a large extent, 
its hands are bound by the law. Where bona fide crafts want units of their own, the 
Board has toso order. But it does have an area of discretion in determining when a 
craft actually exists, and a very recent ruling indicates a disposition to discourage 
applications for recognizing craft groups wanting to split from a plant-wide union 
that already has acontract. The law does not define the term ‘“‘craft’’ at all. 

There are innumerable jobs in modern industry which, although they partake 
of many of the characteristics of the full-fledged craft, do not actually have all of 
them. There are painters and carpenters, for example, in plant production work 
whose all around skill no where matches that of their outside casual-worker counter- 
parts. Or if it does, it is so integrated with the work of other employees on an 
assembly line that it would be absurd to place the craft workers in a separate, perhaps 
competing bargaining unit. In this area of doubtful ‘‘craft’’ distinctions, the Board 
intends to authorize as few craft elections as possible. But this policy merely limits 
the amount of damage that can be done by the craft provison of the law. . 

Outside of the legal limitations of the law, there is much that management can 
do to offset this threat to its labor relations: 

1. It can seek repeal or modification of the craft proviso, in the hope that even- 
tually Congressional opinion will understand how damaging it is to harmonious 
industrial relations. 

2. It can press the Board and the Courts to whittle down the definition of what 
constitutes a ‘‘craft’’, as much as possible. 

3. In negotiating and administering plant-wide contracts, it should seek to 
incorporate special terms which will make craft employees willing to remain covered 
by the same agreement that applies to other production and maintenance employees. 

4. In their personnel practices, as distinguished from the requirements of col- 


lective bargaining, it should make certain that craft workers are given the prestige 


and other psychological satisfactions that will keep them satisfied with their current 
status in the plant. ) 

5. If craft unions, nevertheless, multiply with the plant, it should try to per- 
suade them to conduct joint negotiations and to sign identical contracts. 
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The New Look in Language 


F 1 were to choose one word to describe the present fashion in the field of business 
writing what would it be? Well, after not too much thought, I would suggest 
the adjective ‘‘overstuffed;’’ not because we use big words too much, but because 
we use all kinds of words, great and small, with too much padding. The new look 
in language has too much on the hips and seems about to come out with a bustle. 

The following sentence was written in a notice by the personnel manager of a 
large corporation: ‘‘Every effort should be made to effectuate all discharges while 
employees are on the active payroll.’’ Stripped to natural size, his meaning was: 
‘Try to fire men while they are at work; don’t wait until they are absent.’’ Anyone 
who has to “‘effectuate’’ a simple thing like a discharge has packed his writing in too 
much excelsior. | 

Here are a few samples of this kind of verbal furniture: 


Significant contribution In terms of 
Pattern Approach 
Technique Concept 
At the level of Functional 
Contact Reflect 
Philosophy Picture 


These are not really big words, but they are so often inflated in the simplest 
contexts. A ‘‘useful’’ suggestion is blown up into a ‘“‘significant contribution.”’ 
Ordinary human actions are bloated out into ‘“‘patterns’’, from the jargon of 
psychology, presumably because they are repeated in all the sons of Adam, although 
the analogy to the true pattern of the industrial arts is false. A procedure for filing 
letters or typing requisitions is styled as a technique, whereas it is only an orderly 
way of doing a plain series of acts with no claim to the pretensions of an art or craft. 

Out of Washington comes that puffball ‘‘at the level of,’’ whose noisome vapors 
have penetrated even the ‘‘American College Dictionary.’’ A modest preposition 
like ‘‘in’’ will usually do its work. ‘“‘At the college level’’ means simply 
‘‘in college,’’ except for the insinuation that being in college is higher than being out 
of college, which may or may not be so. 

Once upon a time you spoke to someone, or called him up, but now you contact 
him, and apparently all the traditional dignity of our language cannot stop the 
expansion of this verb of simple tactile action into a sort of hydromatic transmission 
for all kinds of human intercourse. There was also a time when philosophy was one 
of the liberal arts, but now a mere notion is boomed as a philosophy, and ironically, 
many people speak as if philosophy were just mere notions. 

‘In terms of"’ is just a useless fat slug of a phrase: it is, of itself, redundant, for in 
order to use it at all, the matter from which the terms are to be taken has to be named 
and is therefore usually sufficient of itself; unless, as in mathematics, there is an actual 
substitution of terms. 











EDITORIAL 5 


‘A valuable approach to the question of interests was made in the University of 
vocabulary tests, which comprised both numerical and verbal concepts and, 


" from a functional standpoint, reflected a high degree of specific mental alertness and a 
: gratifying picture of general intellectual curiosity.”’ 
k Of course, this is a phony quotation, but it is composed of actual phrases used by 


practitioners of the mode, and does not in the least beliethem. The style is not only 
pompous, but each of the underlined words represents simple speech blown up for 
le style. This overstuffed language gets in the way of the man who wants to under- 
stand what you are saying. As an editorial said last June, ‘The ability to make 
himself understood is important for the personnel worker. There is no reason to 








i handicap himself by using fancy words where plain ones will do.”’ 
ALEXANDER M. Lackey. 
Personnel Associations—A Contest 
The ‘‘good old days’’ are never coming back. Employee relations will continue 
to bring problems and headaches. Personnel workers must be better prepared than 
ever before to meet and solve these problems. They must know more—and know 
more about more kinds of things; interviewing, job evaluation, pension plans, ways 
™ of stabilizing work schedules, psychological methods of many kinds, labor law and 
¢ how to negotiate union contracts, to mention only a few. College courses will 
of help; labor services, books, and magazines like PERSONNEL JOURNAL will help, 
igh too. Many people are finding that direct exchange of experiences is one of the 
ing quickest and surest ways of getting new ideas about personnel and labor relations. 
rly And personnel conferences afford one of the best means of direct exchange of experi- 
aft. ence with other workers in the field. So PERSONNEL JOURNAL announces a 
reas a contest for the description of the best program of a personnel or industrial relations 
wes association. Next month's issue will give full details of the contest and the prizes 
ey for the three best papers. Watch for it. 
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‘Conference Calendar 


May 

Milwaukee, Hotel Schroeder. 

International Council of Industrial Editors, Annual Convention. Chas. J. Morse, 
122 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3. 

Houston, Texas, Rice Hotel. 

Southwest Conference on Industrial Relations. C. H. Winston, YMCA. P.O. 
Box 129, Houston, Texas. 

Detroit, Hotel Statler. 

American Management Association, Production Conference. James O. Rice, 
330 W. 42nd. St., New York 18. 

Boston, Hotel Statler. 

Civil Service Assembly, Eastern Regional Conference. 1313 E. 6oth St., Chi- 
cago 37. 

St. Louis, Missouri, Hotel Chase. 

College © University Personnel Asso., 2nd Ann. Conv. Donald E. Dickason, 
Dir., 809 S. Wright St., Champaign, Ill. 

St. Louis, Kiel Municipal Auditorium. 

National Office Management Association annual conference and office equipment 
exposition. N.O.M.A., 12 E. Chelten Ave., Philadelphia 44. 

Denver, Hotel Albany. 

Civil Service Assemoly, Central Regional Conference. Chas. A. Meyer, Asst. 
Sec., Detroit Civil Service Commission, Detroit. 

Washington. 

American Public Relations Association, 1st International Institute. Charles 
T. Dockarty, 1427 Eye St., N. W. Washington. 

New York, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 

National Industrial Conference Board, General Session. 
S. Avery Raube, 247 Park Ave., New York 17. 


June 


Lake Delton, Wis., Dell View Hotel. 1st Section, Western. 

National Metal Trades Association, Plant Management Conference, J. M. Schap- 
pert, 122 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3. 

Akron, Ohio, Mayflower Hotel. 

Industrial Recreation Association, National Meeting. John W. Fulton, Exec. 
Sec., 1 N. La Salle St., Chicago 2. 

New York, The Waldorf-Astoria. 

American Management Association, General Management conference. J. O. 
Rice, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18. 

Lake Delton, Wis., Dell View Hotel. 2nd Section, Western. 

National Metal Trades Association, Plant Management Conference. J. M. 
Schappert, 122 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3. 

Long Beach, California. 

Civil Service Assembly, Western Regional Conference. 1313 E. 60th St., Chi- 
cago 37. | 

Bolton Landing, Lake George, N. Y., Sagamore Hotel. 

National Metal Trades Association, Plant Management Conference. Eastern 
group. Write J. M. Schappert, Chicago. 
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The author “‘‘counted noses’’ to learn exactly 
what the attitude is of Pittsburgh union leaders 

on this subject. This is a thorough and system- 
atic study of the stand of union leaders for and 
against job evaluation. 


Unions and Job Evaluation 


By Lronarp Conen, Professor of Industrial 
Psychology, University of Miami, Miami, 
Florida. 


evaluation, because whether or not and how an individual concern will be able 

to adopt job evaluation will depend largely on these attitudes. The attitudes 
now held by the unions will also determine in large measure whether present formal 
job evaluation procedures will someday become part of a national policy. 

The attitudes reported here were those of middle union leadership—the presi- 
dents and business agents of locals, and district representatives. These men are on 
the firing-line. Their attitudes are not necessarily those published by the ‘‘front 
office’ and written for the record, but are attitudes formulated in the struggle of 
constant negotiations with management and explanations to members. It is im- 


portant to understand these feelings, as they will determine the shape of things to 
come. 


T Is important to know the attitudes of union leaders toward the use of formal job 


Of course, one must realize that generalized statements about attitudes are quite 
deceptive. In any given case the union attitude toward job evaluation would de- 
pend more on the history of previous union-company relationships than upon what 
the attitude ought logically to be. Attitudes are only expressions of underlying 
feelings; and those held toward job evaluation (positive or negative) will usually 
be the same as those held toward any other employee relations question. 


SECURING THE INFORMATION 


The method of securing information for this survey was simple. The classified 
section of the Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania telephone directory provided a list of unions. 
The writer then personally interviewed the president, business agent, or district 
representative of all sixty-six unions listed to get answers to the following questions: 


a. Have any of the companies with which the union bargains ever used any 
formal job evaluation system? 
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b. Does the union conceive the formation of a job evaluation program to be the 
sole responsibility of management, the primary responsibility of management with 
the union reserving a veto right, the joint responsibility of the union and manage- 
ment, or the sole responsibility of the union? 

c. How effective has the job evaluation program been in reducing grievances or 
improving morale? 

d. Has experience been different with different types of job evaluation systems; 
e.g. overall job rating, job classification, factor comparison, or point ratings? 

e. Has formal job evaluation ever been used by the union in formulating their 
own wage demands? 

f. What is your personal opinion about job evaluation; should it be used more 
and more; is its continued use unnecessary? 


Usinc INTERVIEWs INSTEAD OF QUESTIONNAIRES 


The interview rather than the written questionnaire was employed to make 
certain that when various terms were used, especially the phrase *‘formal job evalua- 
tion’’, that the meaning was the same for both the interviewer and the interviewee. 
As the study progressed, it became apparent that this precaution was wise. Many 
people used job evaluation to cover such varied things as employee merit rating, time 
study, and even as a general name for a contract bid by an employer. 

Although the interview procedure is more time consuming than a questionnaire 
and hence restricted the size of the survey sample, it was considered more valid. The 
interview permitted full discussion of job evaluation and thus did not force responses 
to conform to the mold of a written document. 

Of primary importance in this study is the description of the different generalized 
attitudes toward job evaluation held by ‘‘industrial’’ and ‘‘craft’’ unionists. Al- 
though it is not entirely possible to classify unions as craft or industrial with exact 
precision, some useful guides have been established. The 1941 affiliates of the 
American Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organizations have 
been classified into ‘“‘craft’’, “‘amalgamated craft’’ and ‘‘industrial’’ types by Daugh- 
erty.* Where possible, his classification was adopted in this study, except that 
‘‘amalgamated craft’’ and ‘‘industrial’’ unions were combined into one group and 
labelled ‘‘industrial’’. In addition, unlike Daugherty, the American Federation of 
Musicians was classified as a craft union and not as an amalgamated craft. After the 
unions were thus classified, there still remained a group that were not affiliated with 
either the A.F.L. or C.I.O. in 1941. These were classified into ‘‘craft’’ or ‘‘indus- 
trial’’ on the basis of the numbers of kinds of employees for whom they bargained. 
If their membership contained all the workers in a shop, or represented a number of 
different types of jobs it was considered to be an industrial union. Ifthe membership 
. was homogeneous as to job type, and bargained for no more than three closely related 
classes of workers, it was considered to be a craft union. 


* Carrol R. Daugherty, Labor Problems in American Industry, pp. 351-357, 1941. 
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UNIONS AND JOB EVALUATION y 


Crart Unions Don’t usz Jos EvaLuaTIon 


Of the craft unions, (only twenty-three supplied sufficient data to allow con- 
clusions to be drawn) mone had used job evaluation systems to help them formulate 
their wage demands, nor have they recognized that the employers with whom they 
bargain may be using a job evaluation system. And if an employer were to present 
wage differential arguments based on job evaluations, the craft unions would not 
discuss the merits of the system; they would not even acknowledge it as being a valid 
tool of industrial management. The typical attitude is, ‘‘we arenot concerned with 




















, what other workers may be getting, but we want to know what we are going to get”’ 
Wage demands are based on a union scale originating in very early days, modified 

” only by wide fluctuations in the cost of living, and by adequacy of the labor supply. 

In view of what these union leaders said, it is evident that if a company is union- 

ized on a predominantly craft basis, job evaluation methods could never be adopted, 
without a large-scale and energetic program of education. Statements such as, 

ne ‘Can't see how it will work in our trade’’, ‘‘Don’t want any part of job evaluation’, 

2. TaBLe | 

od Type of Usion Sepa ok cralmion | eve soul anployes 

' er ree er ree rrr 23 ry 

ire Industrial and Amalgamated Craft .............. 14 18 

he 

ses ‘‘Have no use for job evaluation’, ‘“The man is the important thing, not the job’’, 
and ‘‘If you don’t get what you want, strike it out’’, certainly do not indicate that 

zed craft unions, at the present time, are ready to accept either job evaluation theory or 

Al- its practice. If a concern which dealt with craft unions were to formulate a wage 

act scale with differentials based on job evaluation, and the measured worth of any par- 

the ticular job fell below the union scale, one of two things would happen. The men 

ave would ‘‘strike it out’’ till they got what they wanted or they would get what they 

igh- wanted without a strike. In either event, the formal evaluation system, or the 

chat curve of wages based on it, would be modified. Then would not the job evaluation 

and be superfluous? Better to have conformed to the union scales in the first place with- 

n of out indulging in the fiction of a systematic determination. 

prvi Inpustr1AL Unions More Favoraste To Jos EvaLuaTion 

we So far as the industrial unions are concerned the situation is different and the 

ined. 


attitude toward job evaluation is more favorable. Thirty-two industrial unions 
er of supplied data. Of these, fourteen have, themselves, never used a formal job evalua- 
tion system to help determine their wage demands, nor do they recognize that their 
employer bargaining adversaries ever have used job evaluation. However, this does 
not mean that approximately half of the industrial unions are opposed to job evalua- 


tion. Certain of the leaders of this group say that they have been negotiating with 
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their employers in an attempt to formally systematize the wage structure and that 
eventually they hope to see job evaluation established jointly through union-manage- 
ment cooperation. 

Some of these fourteen unions do not feel that formal job evaluation is necessary. 
By and large, these are older unions in long established occupations. They feel that 
wage differentials have been satisfactorily determined by the results of bargaining 
over a long period. But rather than being militantly opposed to job evaluation, as 
most of the crafts seem to be, they are neutral and consider the aims of job evaluation 
to have been accomplished already. 


Wace DIFFERENTIALS ARE Most [mporRTANT 


It is not surprising that the attitude of the industrial union should contrast 
sharply with that of the craft union. The Industrial union because of the very 
nature of its membership, ranging from the lowest in skill to the highest, must be 
conscious of wage differentials and have some objective method of determining what 
the differentials should be so that ready explanations can be made to members who 
may complain—after the collective bargaining agreement has been signed—that they 
will receive less than they should in comparison to the pay of their fellow members. 
On the other hand, craft unions only bargain for one kind of employee. They are not 
primarily concerned with wage relationships and differentials, but rather with the 
craft minimum. All the members get practically the same wage and complaints do 
not involve rate inequities. Is it not natural, then for the craft union to be against 
job evaluation while the industrial unions favor it? Craft unions do not consider 
job evaluation necessary: for the industrial union it is useful. 

Eighteen of the industrial unions reporting have either used or still use a formal 
job evaluation system to help them formulate their wage demands; or recognize that 
the employers with whom they bargain are justified in using job evaluation. A few 
of these unions use it only ‘‘where possible to get wage increases’, or to ‘‘immedi- 
ately adjust inequities’’. Some are opposed to it: “‘It is just another method of 
watching the employee and is there only to benefit the employer and stockholder”’; 
‘The union ignores it till it hurts the employees, and then the union steps in’’. 
But the overwhelming majority of these unions feel that formal methods of job eval- 
uation are desirable and necessary for modern wage and salary administration. 

Some say the ‘‘idea of job ranking should be used to make differentials more 
fair’’; ‘‘seems fairest for all’’ ; ‘‘helps a man to know his job in relation to other jobs”’; 
‘‘in general, job evaluation is a pretty good thing’’; ‘‘job evaluation is an intelligent 
way to iron out inequalities; it eliminates a lot of confusion; is a practical solution 
of the problem’’; and “‘job evaluation is necessary or else there is no basis for rate 
scales’’. These are the prevailing attitudes. 





Turee Unions Evaluate INDEPENDENTLY 





At least three of the eighteen unions formally evaluate all the jobs in their 
bargaining units independently of company ratings, and often by a different system of 
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UNIONS AND JOB EVALUATION II 


evaluation. They state that this helps them during contract negotiations and that 
if they do not evaluate their jobs they must spend a lot of time that could better be 
spent otherwise watching individuals work. They use job evaluation as a practical 
aid for the conduct of union business. Job evaluation gives the union a ‘‘talking 
tool’’ in bargaining with management. 

Six unions expressed the idea that the institution of a job evaluation plan should 
be the joint responsibility of management and labor. Two unions felt that manage- 
ment alone should be responsible for the adoption of job evaluation procedures with 
the unions retaining the right to check, review, and veto the final results and bargain 
collectively about the resulting wage structure. One union felt that it was im- 
material whether the company and the union jointly performed the job evaluation or 
whether the company did it independently ‘‘as long as it is fair’’. One amalgamated 
craft union, while denouncing job evaluation in any form, has actually developed a 
formal job evaluation plan independently of any employer interference, and requires 
the employers with whom it bargains to adopt its wage structure without modifica- 
tion. It seems safe to say that at least this union feels that job evaluation should be 
the sole responsibility of labor, and that the division of the total wage among the 
workers should be a function of the union. 

Management’s attitude, in this case, is both interesting and important. Quot- 
ing the personnel director of the plant involved, ‘‘Management hasn't much to say 
now. ‘The union dictates and we just work out the details. Since job evaluation 
was set up by the union four or five years ago, grievances over wage differentials (but 
not over wages) have been materially reduced. After all, union men can’t complain 
about a system they, themselves, established.’ This company is a moderate sized 
one in the industry and regularly employs four hundred and fifty workers. 


Way Some Unions Like Joint EvatuatTion 


Of the unions that indicate that job evaluation should be a joint union-manage- 
ment responsibility, prevailing opinion centers about three things: 

1. If the union is a party to each step of the evaluation program the officers can 
better protect the interests of the membership. 

2. If job evaluation is to be at all successful it must be accepted by the workers, 
and if the union was active in developing the plan it is more likely to be accepted. 

3. The union should be actively concerned with wage differentials and how these 
differentials are determined. The method employed to divide the total wage among 
the various workers should be a primary concern of the union. 

They feel that the members like the union to be an active participant in the 
formation of job evaluation plans, and that if the union helps to form the plan, it 
can more effectively act as the workers’ agent in securing better plans and modifying 
existing plans as shortcomings appear. 

Attitudes of the two unions which feel that job evaluation should be the pri- 
mary responsibility of management is best typified by the cartoons on pages 78 and 79 
of the U. E. Guide to Wage Payment Plans, Time Study and Job Evaluation. The state- 
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ment is made that only headaches will result if the union takes over the functions of 
management. The drawing shows a worker, obviously very angry, shouting, ‘‘Who 
point rated me?’” The union representative meekly exclaims, ‘‘I did,’’ and manage- 
ment slyly states, ‘‘Remember when we used to handle those complaints? Pretty 
cute!’" The text on the preceding page (page 77) states, ‘“The local union should 
refuse to become bound by any system which management may use to establish job 
evaluations. It should not appear in the contract.” 

Without exception, all of the seventeen unions which had direct experience with 
job evaluation found that it had within a few months, reduced wage grievances. 
Job evaluation proved a stablizing influence and provided questioning employees 
with reasonable proof as to why their rates were so in comparison with everyone 
else’s rates. But the reason for the reduction of grievances goes much deeper than 
this. The acceptance of job evaluation by the rank and file worker provides a sys- 
tematic method and an orderly way of thinking about rates. Jealousies and griev- 
ances which grow out of *‘personalized”’ rates virtually disappear and with them the 
grievances. 


Jos Evaruation Repucrs GRIEVANCES 


The fact that job evaluation is useful in reducing grievances is the reason that 
industrial unions usually encourage its development. Contrary tocurrent managerial 
opinion, unions do not thrive on grievances. The unions covered by this survey find 
that the fewer the grievances, the more stable management-union relationships 
become. They are glad to have fewer ‘‘jealousy’’ grievances so that they can devote 
their time to the more important function of unionism; namely, the securing of an 
ever-larger share of the total value of production. 

No evidence was presented by any of the unions to indicate that any one kind of 
job evaluation was superior to another in reducing grievances. So long as the 
system was wholly accepted by the workers and the management, point rating, factor 
comparison, job classification, and job ranking seemed to be equally valid and were 
regarded as equally acceptable. 

Most unions felt that all jobs in a business establishment from the lowest to the 
highest including the president should be evaluated. Most unions felt that clerical 
and white-collar jobs should be evaluated independently of factory jobs, but that the 
wage curves for the two types should be equated. A few unions feel that an adequate 
job evaluation program helps establish promotional sequences which are useful in 
eliminating blind-alley jobs and which enable employees to see just where they 
stand. 
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Training programs should be planned to meet at 
least two needs. First, what do their superiors 
expect of the trainees; and, second, what needs 
have they on their own account. Here is a 


training program developed to meet these very 
objectives. 


We Conducted Our Own 
Secretarial Class 


By Fiorence Trurspare, Assistant Personnel 
Director In Charge of Women, The White Motor 
Company, Cleveland. 


cies promptly by truly competent people from among our employees. Suitable 

people training for these vacancies and persons ready for promotion were few 
and far between. Filling these positions with outside people would lessen the prob- 
lem considerably, but in all fairness to our own employees, we were not willing to do 
this. We wanted them filled with our people—those we took as high school grad- 
uates, were training, and watching grow. 

Naturally we took inventory and asked ourselves, ‘“What is it these people need 
to know to increase their efficiency and to qualify for our secretarial openings? Why 
have we failed to prepare these people?’’ At this point in our thinking we felt 
compelled to make a review of the qualifications of each girl in order to determine 
her training needs. In doing this we found that one or two requisites were missing 
in the case of each girl. Factors such as these: lack of poise, lack of good appearance, 
poor use of the English language, not tidy and neat about her work, not original and 
progressive in her thinking. Strangely enough it was never a case of lack of technical 
skill, such as typing or stenography, but rather of those qualities which make the 
difference between being just a stenographer and being a secretary. 


|: THE past few years it has become increasingly difficult to fill secretarial vacan- 


Meeting Training Needs 
It was this analysis which made us decide to organize and conduct a secretarial 
class. Our aim was: 
1. To make these girls aware of those qualities that are necessary to become a 
good secretary. 


5 
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2. To encourage them to make their own corrections. 
3. To give them further technical training such as setting up all types of files, and 
proper use of the telephone. 
The response from the girls in our Company was prompt. In two days we had a full 
class of thirty girls. Those responding were girls who were either already secre- 
taries, or stenographers who aspired to become secretaries, all of whom were the type 
of girls who wanted to increase their efficiency. 

The textbook we chose was ‘‘Private Secretary Manual’’ by Beatrice C. Turner 
which enabled us to cover the entire subject in proper sequence. With this as a basis 
we approached the subject from the beginning; namely, the reason and necessity for 
such a position and what it meanstotheemployer. The first step enabled us to cover 
and to more clearly define for the girls the secretary's status and function in our organ- 
ization. The second step, the qualities of a secretary and what secretarial ‘‘sixth 
sense’’ means, followed quite naturally. To this subject we gave a great deal of time 
and studied it from every angle. Many lengthy discussions resulted. To aid the 
class in learning about secretarial qualities, we gave each girl a different reference 
book on the subject and asked her to refer to it at all times and to read to the class 
what her authority hadtosay. Probably the most interesting and helpful contribu- 
tion in aiding us with our discussions were the private secretaries in the Company 
who visited our classes and gave the girls the benefit of their experience. 


How To Be a Goop SEcRETARY 


From there, we proceeded by covering every phase of secretarial duties, spending 
much time on some of the things mentioned. In the case of filing our Central Filing 
Department gave us detailed instructions in setting up all types of files and in cross- 
indexing and urged each girl to use the department as a future source of information. 
Teaching these girls uniform filing served as the beginning of standardization of files 
in our Company. The telephone company was most cooperative with the telephone 
part of our presentation. On two occasions, Miss Adele Blazey, of the Ohio Bell 
Telephone Company of Cleveland, worked with the girls. She talked to them about 
the most effective way of handling each telephone call and had them use the sound 
mirror so that they might hear their voices in action. 

Right from the beginning we were aware that each class carried its own momen- 
tum; it actually turned out to bea clinic. Typical of such a class was the way in 
which the subject of the day was no sooner introduced when each girl presented her 
own problem in connection with it, and was anxious to hear the experience of others. 
All were interested in better ways of handling the situation. Subjects such as the 
following encouraged each girl to state her own problem: handling callers, organ- 
izing the work, disposition of mail, preparing mail briefs while employer is travel- 
ling,-advanced ideas and shortcuts in taking dictation, handling calls that the em- 
ployer is too busy to accept, how far she can edit a letter while transcribing, the type 
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SECRETARIAL TRAINING COURSE 1§ 


of personal duties she can perform for her employer and many, many others. Then 
again on some subjects such as technical dictation, the class asked for more detailed 
study. They were not interested in just touching on the subject; the class made a 
list of technical terms the Company uses and applied the correct shorthand forms. 
One of our private secretaries who is a shorthand expert, volunteered her time at one 
of the classes to help the girls 

Motion pictures on secretarial work and books pertaining to the subject from the 
Public Library were introduced alternately into the course in order to vary the pres- 


entation and stimulate further study. As mentioned before, visiting secretaries were 
a most helpful addition. 


Some Benefits of the Training Class 


We were able to learn many things from this class. The most important was 
that the class itself, which is made up of girls working right in the field, can make 
many original and practical contributions if guided correctly. The contributions 
which the class made that were not a part of the original program, but rather an out- 
growth of the class itself, were, for example: 

1. Making a list of every technical term the Company uses accompanied by de- 

scription and proper shorthand forms. 

2. Making a list of every secretarial duty. 

3. Making a manual of uniform rules for filing and cross-indexing. 

4. Listing telephone courtesy rules. 

Such accomplishments as these encourage us to feel that each succeeding class will 
have its own contributions, and that through such efforts, we may be able to develop 
many useful aids for secretaries. We are hopeful that future classes may be able to 
contribute such things as a White Motor Style Manual, or maintain a circulating 
library for secretaries, or many other such accomplishments. 

In summarizing our first experience with secretarial classes we believe that those 
who attended went away with a broader understanding of their positions, more 
knowledge of practical solutions to their problems, and a basis from which to im- 
prove and correct their shortcomings. It was felt that to accomplish just these few 
things made the project worth while. We are looking forward to the secretarial 
class as a permanent feature of our training program and one which will serve to pro- 
mote happiness and job satisfaction for many of our girls. 








The March editorial, ‘“‘Why Call It Industrial Re- 
lations?, has provoked many comments from 
readers. Here is the first batch of letters just as 
they were received. 


“Why Call It Industrial 
Relations?” 


LETTERS FROM READERS 


It zs Personnel Administration 


Editor, Personnel Journal. 
DEAR SIR: 
HE comments, “‘Why Call it Industrial Relations?’ in the March issue of The 
Personnel Journal should stimulate considerable debate and varied opinions on 
terminology. There is always discussion, disagreement and even vicarious 
agreement about nomenclature when anything new is to be named. Some parents 
have difficulty at times accompanied by emotional strains in naming new babies. 
The emphasis on problems which arise because of people working in industry is new. 
There is more interest in people and human behavior now than has ever before been 
recorded in history. Hence the confusion in terminology. Terminology is impor- 
tant and should be straightened out right from the very beginning if possible. 

You will receive, no doubt, many arguments and defenses from those who have 
some personal or emotional attachment for the term industrial relations and also from 
those who like the term personnel administration. There are also those who claim 
that, ‘‘a rose by any other name will smell as sweet.’ This comes from those who 
claim that it is the object that is important and not the name. They may sincerely 
believe this or they may be using it as an excuse to escape from the details and accu- 
racies of thorough thinking. 

Names are important and have great emotional appeal. If names are not impor- 
tant then we would not have such things as ‘‘name calling’’ on the part of those sub- 
scribing to certain popular or unpopular beliefs, or rose fanciers would not be so par- 
ticular to see that their special kinds of rose deviants are accurately identified with 
names. The emotional appeal in names is just as strong to the personnel psycholo- 
gist as the factual or logical appeal is to the physical scientist. 

There is no such thing as industrial relations. What is meant is that certain re- 
lationships arise between people because of their working together in industry. In 
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this country we lay claim to stress and emphasis upon the individual. Weare unique 
in this. People like to be recognized as individuals even though they are working 
in groups. They like to believe they are not clock numbers. They also like to be- 
lieve that the group could not get along without them even though it can. Because 
recognition of the individual comes first we should think of our particular kind of 
occupation as personnel administration rather than industrial relations. The prob- 
lems of employees in industry result because of the merging of the individual into a 
group. What is called industrial relations, therefore, is born out of personnel ad- 
ministration and is just a phase of it. 

Personnel adminstrators deal with two kinds of problems; namely, individual 
and group problems. Both are personnel problems. Most of the writing and talk- 
ing about industrial relations pertains to labor problems or labor relations; labor 
being a collective term for several people working at the same kind or class of work. 
Industrial relations then, as commonly used, really means labor relations and is only 
one important phase of personnel administration. 

I think we should stick to the term ‘Personnel Administration’’ so we can con- 
tinue to maintain the integrity of the individual no matter how interesting the group 
psychology and socialization of industry may become to us. One important reason 
all managements have labor problems today is that some managements in the earlier 


history and development of industry forgot the ‘‘person’’ or the individual. Yves, it 
is personnel administration. 


Lawrence G. Linpaugt, Personnel Director, The 
Todd Company, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 


Industrial Operations Are Performed By People 


Editor, Personnel Journal. 
DEAR SIR: 

With reference to the above entitled article in the March issue of Personnel 
Journal, we fell that it is more convenient and logical to speak of someone as ‘‘a per- 
sonnel man’’ than as ‘‘an industrial relations man’’. When analyzing industrial 
operations we always come back to the fact that all industrial operations and func- 
tions are performed by people and much emphasis is placed on the proper handling 
of people who perform the company’s operations and functions. On this basis *‘Per- 
sonnel Administration’’ is more descriptive and convenient than ‘‘Industrial Rela- 
tions’’. 

A question arises as to whether the term ‘‘Personnel Administration’’ is com- 
monly known to include labor contract negotiations. Professional men in the field 
know that labor contracts have an important bearing on personnel administration. 
Perhaps if the term ‘‘Personnel Administration’’ were more widely used, the public, 
management and labor in general would become better educated to accept this mean- 
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ing, which seems to the writer to be more sensible than the term ‘‘Industrial Rela- 
tions’’. 
I would appreciate knowing the opinions of other personnel men. 
Yours very truly, 
PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY CTotzpo Priant) 
F, W. FENNELL 
Industrial Relations Manager 


She Disagrees 


The following comment was received from Mary L. Fledderus, Director, Inter- 
national Industrial Relations Institute, American Section, New York. She says 
‘this analysis suggests that the term industrial relations has come into use because 
the word relations emphasized the reciprocity of responsibilities and rights in the 
contacts between employer-managers and workers, whereas the earlier terms—labor 
problems and personnel problems—emphasized a one-sided relationship in which the 
interests of owner-managers only were emphasized.”’ 


“What’s In A Name?” 


Editor, Personnel Journal. 
DEAR EDITOR HAY: 

Your paragraph entitled, ‘‘Why call it industrial relations>?’’ invites comment 
and Tom Spates’ name is mentioned. 

Perhaps some of your readers have not seen the paper, Am Objective Scrutiny of 
Personnel Administration, written by Tom Spates and published by the A.M.A. It pre- 
sents the case for the use of the phrase ‘‘personnel administration’’ very ably. 

Then there is the book, A Program for Personnel Administration, by J. J. Evans, Jr., 
of Armstrong Cork Co. published by McGraw-Hill in 1945. Those interested should 
read the chapter entitled, ‘‘What’s in a name?’’ in which he says that the commonly 
used phrase ‘‘industrial relations’ falls short in two particulars: (1) the popular im- 
pression of it today is too restrictive and (2) literal interpretation finds it too broad. 
Quoting from Evans: 


“= 


‘Recognizing that overlapping of interest and responsibility do exist, 
I nevertheless submit that if Personnel Administration were subjected 
to subdivision, three major areas would be found: Personnel Relations, 
Contractual Labor Relations, and Public Relations.’’ 


Trusting this may be of interest, I am 
Cordially yours, 
NEW JERSEY STOKER CORPORATION 
ErRNEsT L. Cuasz, 
Assistant to President. 
(Director, Chaplain Counselors for Industry, Inc.) 
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‘“Mac”’ Doesn’t Like Either Term! 


Editor, Personnel Journal. 
DEAR SIR: 


I was very much interested in the little article on page 319 entitled ‘“Why Call 
It Industrial Relations?”. That certainly rang the bell with me. We are advo- 
cating an entirely new set of words, or a new nomenclature in connection with this 
field. 

1. We advocate that we quit using the term “labor” in connection with those 
who work. We believe that the term “employee” is much better. 

2. Weare trying to get away from the word “‘management”’ because it has been 
lambasted, ridiculed, critized and blasted so much that it represents in the minds of 
the public big business, whereas the majority of companies that make up our Ameri- 
can economy are small businesses or medium size businesses, so we advocate the word 
“employer”’. 

3. Weare advocating the discontinuance of the word “organized labor”. They 
are in fact ‘‘unionized employees’’, and we are in this connection also advocating that 
we stop using the term “organized labor leaders” or “labor leaders”. As a matter 
of fact they are “union officers”’. 

When it comes to the professional field of dealing with the problems of the em- 
ployer and employees, we like neither the words “Director of Industrial Relations” 
nor “‘Personnel Director”. We are advocating the use of the term “Director of Em- 
ployment Relations” or “Employee Relations” as some might prefer it. 

I think that some day we will emerge with the terminology of “‘Human Rela- 
tions”, which covers all phases of a company’s dealing with people, both within 
the plant and without the plant. In other words, ‘“‘Public Relations”, ‘Personnel 
Relations”, and all will be submerged into the one term ‘Human Relations’’. 

The term “Director of Industrial Relations’ certainly does not connote the 
actual duties or responsibilities of the person who carries the title. 

Cordially, 
- Cuas. A. McKeEanp, 
Director of Employment Relations, 
MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, 
Los Angeles, California. 


Personnel Covers More Than Just Industry 


Editor, Personnel Journal. 
DEAR SIR: 
I read, with much interest, your short article, ‘“‘Why call it Industrial Rela- 


tions”, in the March Journal. It was excellent for tworeasons. It was brief and it 
was thought provoking. 
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I think, perhaps, the two terms “Public Relations” and “Industrial Relations” 
more or less grew up together, hence, the natural similarity in nomenclature. 

Along the line of thinking contained in your article, there is no doubt but what 
“Public Relations’? means just what it says. However, I would suggest the term 
‘Personnel Relations” for “Industrial Relations’’, instead of ‘‘Personnel Administra- 
tion”, as the word Relations implies the use of psychology more than does the word 
Administration, and if there was ever a field in which psychology played such a major 
role, as it does in Personnel work, I have yet to meet up with it. (Possible excep- 
tion—Sales..) 

The prime reason for substituting the word Personnel for Industrial is the fact 
that the Personnel field covers many more phases of our economy than Industry alone. 
The department store and transportation personnel men deal with Personnel Rela- 
tions as well as the Industrial field of production. 

Very truly yours, 

R. D. EpGerton, 

Personnel Manager, 

S. L. ALLEN & CO., INC., 
Philadelphia. 


Not Much Hope For Semantic Clarification! 


Editor 

The Personnel Journal 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 
DEAR SIR: 

Your comment concerning the ambiguity of the term industrial relations is well 
taken. I think every personnel teacher must feel the way you do when he. comes to 
explaining the meanings of industrial relations. There are several meanings and sev- 
eral connotations to this term. Historically, it has been said the term was born in 
the period of industrial conflict in 1894. Others say it appeared just before the 
twenties. As it has come to be used it includes what is also considered personnel 
administration but places an emphasis on labor relations as concerned with collective 
bargaining and other management-union relationships. To be more logical I should 
include “industrial relations” as one of the areas of personnel administration. How- 
ever, I do not see much hope for semantic clarification since the term industrial rela- 
tions has an ego value for those who use it and identify themselves with it. The 
sweep and broadness implied in the term “industrial” will justify its continued use 
at the expense of logic. 

To look to the Universities, industrial relations as used by the New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations is inclusive, as the title of the school con- 
notes. The curriculum includes labor history, labor economics, collective bargain- 
ing, human relations, personnel management and related fields. Personnel Adminis- 
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tration, at least as taught in our universities does not cover this wide area, but is 
restricted for the most part to areas discussed in the standard textbooks in personnel 
management. As I see it there has developed a trend towards including more “human 
relations” (a socio-psychological approach) and more “‘personnel psychology” (psy- 
chological methods applied to personnel problems) in the area personnel administra- 
tion in the past few years. Perhaps we can do little but recognize the overlappings 
and conflicts in terms until the entire field of personnel—or shall we say industrial re- 
lations—outlines itself in growth and development. 

Cordially yours 

Donatp E. LuNDBERG 

Asst. Prof. Personnel 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
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What makes a good personnel program in a small 
plant? An “‘expert’’ for each function? Or a 
small but flexible group, familiar with the overall 
problems of the business and ready to serve and be 
useful to the “‘line’’? 


Does a Small Plant Need A 
Personnel Programe 


By Paut W. Kayser, Personnel Director, 
Industrial Tape Corporation. 





plants, with their complex organization structures and the myriad of problems 

attendant to such a situation. Yet how often have we heard small plant man- 
agements disclaim this need, or else give only lip service to the problems faced by a 
struggling personnel manager with no staff, who has been placed in his position only 
because it seems evidence of being modern to have such a position established within 
the organization. 

Perhaps it would be well for those of us who are in smaller plant personnel work 
to take a look at ourselves to seek out the reasons—undoubtedly a reflection on our- 
selves—for most of this feeling. Certainly we must be coldly objective about our 
own tribe before we can criticize or comment on others. 


Ss plants have just as much need for a sound Personnel Program as the larger 


THere Is No NEEp ror A ToPHEAVY STAFF 





I hold that the greatest stumbling block to the advancement of personnel accept- 
ance in these situations of which we write is the feeling so many of us have that a 
good personnel job can only be done by a lopsided, topheavy staff of experts; one for 
each function or service we intend to render. Certainly such a group presents an 
imposing array and offers those of us with a bent for layout a grand opportunity to 
set up a formidable department. Since when, however, has the specialization nec- 
essary in our plants because of their technological complexity carried over to us. 
Is there any law which says that a few can’t do the work of many? Is there a rule 
which prevents, for example, your safety man from handling suggestions too; and 
maybe also the statistical work necessary to give you proper records and graphs? 
Or again can not an employment interviewer handle testing and employee welfare 
along with his employment duties? We've got to get practical and sensible on this 
22 
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score. Cut the silver lining out of our mental cloud’ and come down to earth and 
digin. Ifwedon’t, I wouldn't blame managements for feeling we're the unnecessary 
overhead that many think we are. 

Another point too, I believe, bears serious consideration. How many of us 
make a real effort to prove factually, on a dollar and cents basis, our department’s 
true value to the concern for which we're working? Granted, much of what we do 


can't be measured; but I’ve got the feeling we try too hard to hang our hats on this 
fact. 


Let’s Be Cost-Conscious 


Let’s again get practical; business is run for a profit. Can we expect then that 
hard-hitting managements should buy some of the stuff we attempt to sell? Why 
not add Unemployment Compensation costs before and after, a better compensation 
cost picture, a sounder wage curve, specific measurable evidences of increased pro- 
ductivity due to training—to our story of improved morale, better management- 
labor relations, etc. Maybe then we'll attain better and more wholehearted accept- 
ance. Also, how often have we, in our zeal to do a good job, attempted to bite off 
more than we can chew from the standpoint of services rendered? It is axiomatic 
that when an individual or department does a good job requests for additional ser- 
vice will be forthcoming. I hold it is a personnel man’s responsibility to analyze 
each request objectively; to look at it from the viewpoint of does it fit into the pattern 
of what my organization’s management wants metoaccomplish. And if it does not, 
then turn it down. Far too many of us become bogged down, scatter our shots too 
thin; then wonder again why we're not better received. 

Further, while we may not be line operating people, we must understand the 
problems of the line and the overall problems of the business, so that we can offer to 
our organization more than just our knowledge of personnel procedures. I think 
that there are few who would disagree that managements are looking for all-around 
executives; men who can comprehend the overall problems of the business. Perhaps 
too many of us feel that as Personnel specialists, we have no business thinking or 
contributing to other phases of the business. Perhaps, too, as specialists we limit 
ourselves too much: become too wrapped up in our own little sphere. Let’s show 
what we know—let’s contribute—then we'll be more readily received. 

Finally, let’s all remember our staff function. Let’s realize, we're here to assist, 
not to dictate; to coordinate and plan, not to run off by ourselves. Perhaps we get 
too cock-sure and lose sight of these fundamentals. 





Many organizations treat personnel data with un- 
necessary secrecy. Such an attitude is countered 
by their employees with suspicion and with re- 
stricted production. Such secrecy also hampers 
research for the development of better personnel 
methods. 


S-S-Sh! It’s Confidential 





By J. K. Gerpet, Federal Reserve Bank of 
St. Louis 


CONFIDENTIAL—Communicated in confidence; of the nature of confidence; secret. 
WessTer’s INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


ployer-employee confidence posed by the attitude that personnel information 

is confidential. The very act of classifying personnel data as confidential 
often has the effect of destroying employee and public confidence in management, 
which is one of the basic objectives of good personnel administration. 

If there is to be scientific research in the field of personnel administration, it must 
be by the collection of the facts of what is being done in the field. While we are 
under no obligation to accept a practice or principle as right just because it is done, 
there is much benefit to be derived from studying what is done in an effort to evaluate 
those practices and principles and to test them further through experiment. 

On many occasions, in attempting to collect such material, I have been cautioned 
by those who have contributed that the information is confidential and that it is 
only their trust in my integrity as a research person which persuades them to part 
with it. The condition is frequently either implied or-stated that the materials are 
to be released to no one else and are not to serve as the basis for publication. 

Such restrictions on research into the field of personnel administration can only 
be compared with the restrictions placed on research in physics and chemistry in the 
Middle Ages. To illustrate my point, I would like to review some of the kinds of 
personnel data which lend themselves to research, and to examine the reasons why 
they should or should not be classified as confidential. 


A GREAT Obstacle to better personnel relations today is the lack of mutual em- 


CLASSIFIED PERSONNEL DaTA 


There are four general classes of personnel information which are considered 
confidential by many companies. The first is that which deals with compensation. 
This includes information on actual rates paid, job rates or ranges, methods of rate 
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setting and job evaluation, merit rating plans, and incentive wage methods. Many 
personnel people release this information with the same reluctance that an elephant 
gives up one of its tusks. 

Another class of personnel information which is guarded with the greatest 
secrecy includes record forms and record information, such as data contained in per- 
sonnel files of both present employees and those who were at one time employees but 
have subsequently left. A third class of information deals with the qualifications 
and standards applied in hiring or promoting employees, including promotion poli- 
cies—or the lack of stated promotion policies. A fourth type of data covers service 
or benefit plans for the welfare of employees, including vacation plans. 


IntTRA-COMPANY TREATMENT 


It is interesting and instructive to note that this information is not only con- 
fidential as applied to its release outside of the company concerned, but frequently 
also it’s treated as equally or more confidential within the company itself. Rank- 
and-file employees rarely have access to this information except in the most general 
terms and even supervisory personnel, whose operations are affected by the informa- 
tion, are permitted access to it under only the most restrictive circumstances. 

There seems to be a conspiracy among personnel officials to throw a cordon 
around personnel administration, keep it from those who could most profit by its 
use and effectively destroy much of the value inherent in such information. ; 

Most of the authorities in the field of personnel administration are agreed that 
those company activities which affect employees’ compensation should be made 
known to the employee, should be explained to him simply and should be periodi- 
cally reviewed with him in order to remove any doubt or suspicion which exists in 
his mind and which may interfere with his performance of his duties. A company 
which has an honest and well constructed wage or salary administration plan can do 
nothing else without jeopardizing the anticipated benefits of the plan. Those com- 
panies without honest and well-constructed wage and salary plans may well fear 
that employees are either uninformed or wrongly informed, to the end that they 
misconstrue the compensation intentions of management, which in turn leads to 
doubts and suspicions which impede production. 

Let us look for a moment at some of these activities which bear on an employee's 
compensation. One is the actual rate paid to each employee. Is there any reason 
why the compensation of one employee should be a secret from others? Where 
salary administration follows a planned and equitable pattern the answer must 
definitely be ‘‘no’’. Again, even where there is no such pattern there is little hope 
that the information can be successfully withheld from employees who desire it. 
In union contracts compensation is established, printed or duplicated and known to 
all. In unorganized activities washroom gossip and luncheon table discussion of 
prices, cost of living and taxes quickly reveal to each worker the approximate wage 
or salary level of others. The employee places himself in his thinking at some leve, 
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of industrial society where he feels he is worth more than workers in certain other 
occupations and acknowledges that he cannot receive as much as those in others. 

These opinions become consolidated through group thinking and discussions 
and any wide difference in actual salaries outrages an employee and brings dissatisfac- 
tion with its consequent loss of production. 


ExpLaAIN RaTE RANGEs 


Many firms which have adopted rate ranges in their wage and salary plans have 
withheld the range information from both rank-and-file and supervisory employees 
in the fear that the establishment of a maximum rate will cause pressure from both 
for a general raising of wage or salary levels toward or tothe maximum. This kind 
of thinking is unrealistic and arises from a failure to explain rate range application so 
that it is understandable to employees. 

If it is properly explained that the purpose of establishing wage and salary ranges 
is to recognize variations in the performance of individual employees within a group 
of similar jobs, there can be acceptance of the principle of merit and further accept- 
ance that the maximum of the range may be attained only by employees whose pro- 
ficiency on a given job far excels others. The only manner in which unwarranted 
pressure from employees seeking wage or salary increases can be withstood is by fully 
explaining to employees the principles which govern the structure. Withholding 
such information only increases the pressure at the same time that general dissatisfac- 
tion is created. 

The same principles of giving information to employees must apply in methods 
of rate setting for incentive wages and in applying job evaluation plans. The em- 
ployee who does not understand the content of his job or the method of evaluating 
that job or in which his incentive wages are computed, must necessarily feel that he 
is being treated with something less than fairness by his employer. 

He will soon jump to the conclusion that either his employer thinks him unin- 
telligent and unable to understand the method of computation (and few of us are 
willing to admit to ourselves that this is true) or he must feel that his employer is 
hiding something from him and through such evasion and trickery is getting more 
from the employee than he is paying for. Either attitude on the part of employees 
is not going to build a well satisfied and productive working force. 


Goop or Bap—TELL THEM! 


Merit rating has been adopted by many companies in an effort to obtain some 
degree of uniformity in the evaluation of employees by unit supervisors. In many 
companies using merit rating the ratings are never discussed with employees; they 
are never told the factors on which they have been rated and they know only that 
some evaluation has been made of their performance. The employer’s attitude seems 
to be that the employee’s supervisor, the personnel department and management in 
general have a right to sit in judgment on the performance of the employee, but that 
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the employee has no right to know the results of such judgment other than that he 
may occasionally receive a salary increase or promotion, or that he may be fired. In 
the former case the employee frequently does not respond as well as he might if he 
were told why he had been favored with a salary increase, and in the latter case 
failure to advise the employee that he has not measured up to his job may result in 
lowering his performance to the point where he is no longer acceptable as an em- 
ployee. Such laxness might have been prevented by a discussion with him of his 
performance, and the organization might have saved itself both the cost of a period 
of unsatisfactory performance and the cost of turnover. 


DaTa FoR RESEARCH 


Most companies part with personnel materials for research only with reluctance 
and usually with the proviso that they shall be treated confidentially. Yet the same 
firms will hand an application blank to anyone who applies for a job, and often will 
let him take the blank home to be filled out, perhaps never to be returned. 

An even higher wall of secrecy is thrown around the individual personnel record 
file. It is obviously uneconomic to permit anyone who asks to search employment 
records for any information he may want. However, there is no justification for 
the withholding of such information from those qualified and interested in research 
and very little justification for withholding any but purely personal information 
from a supervisor who desires to know more about the background and potentialities 
of the employees for whom he is immediately responsible. Yet many supervisors 
are denied access to personnel files and must obtain the information they desire 
through the screen of some clerk or other official in the personnel department. 

In the building of work-teams the supervisor must take into account job knowl- 
edge, skill, interest and attitudes of his workers, and some of the things which bear 
on these factors are not apparent in day-to-day relations but must be sought in the 
history and background of the individual. The most obvious source of such informa- 
tion is the employment file. Therefore, to deny access to the employment file to a 
supervisor is only to impede his efforts to build a working team. 


Manuats For Branch MANAGERS 


Recently I received manuals from three national organizations covering the 
information which their branch or plant managers are to apply in the selection of 
workers. Across the face of each manual was stamped or written the word ‘‘con- 
fidential’’. In two cases accompanying letters cautioned me in strong terms against 
permitting anyone but myself to view the information contained. 

These manuals have been examined in detail and there is nothing in them to 
justify such secrecy. It is true that a great deal of thought has gone into the pre- 
paration of the manuals. It is also true that the manuals should serve as excellent 
guides to field personnel people and branch and plant managers in the selection of 
employees for the company. However, there is nothing in the manuals which can- 
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not be picked up from any good text on personnel administration and which is not in 
use in one form or another in practically every national and international company. 

Nor is there anything in the manuals which might in any way influence the 
relations of the company with its customers, with potential applicants or with the 
the public in general. In fact, there are certain sections of the manual which might 
well be made known to potential applicants and which might well result in some 
undesirable applicants automatically screening themselves out and thus reducing the 
cost of selection. There are a number of organizations which include as part of their 
application form a brief discussion of selection factors so that the applicant may 
judge whether or not it is worth his while to apply for the job in question. This is 
much more intelligent and much less costly than the ‘‘keep it under your hat”’ 
method. 


Tue ‘‘Bacx-Door’’ AppRoAcH 


I recently had occasion to collect data on vacation and other benefit plans and 
again ran into the confidential treatment of some of this information.. In one com- 
pany the personnel officer refused to give the information because of its confidential 
nature but the guard and two other employees, encountered at random on the com- 
pany’s premises, gave it readily. Just what was confidential about it I have yet to 
determine. In other cases members of my research group were informed that they 
would be given the information only if its publication were restricted to the firms 
participating in the survey and would not be given to any other firms. 

There is no evidence that firms treat personnel information as confidential for 
competitive reasons. The competitive value of such information, even wage and 
salary information, is very limited and competitive costs are likely to be affected 
adversely more by lack of information than by the information itself. The em- 
ployee who fears that his neighbor is getting more than he is, is the employee who is 
dissatisfied, relatively non-productive and who is applying pressure for a greater 
wage. The employee who knows what his neighbor is getting and who accepts the 
established and relative evaluation between his job and that of his neighbor is a 
satisfied, productive employee whose pressure for a greater wage is not prompted by 
any feeling of inequity but only by adjustments which he may feel are necessary to 
his standard of living. 











Only a few years ago personnel people were not 
troubled by anything so technical and controver- 
sial as job evaluation. Today, every personnel 
worker must become familiar with it; learn the 
technical details and the strategies necessary to 
secure its acceptance—by executive ranks, super- 
vision, union and worker. 


Job Evaluation Discussion 


HE editorial in PERsoNNEL JourNaL for February has aroused considerable 
. "Lise. A letter was printed in the March issue from Mr. John J. Zeisler, 

Assistant to the Industrial Relations Manager of Packard Motor Car Company, 
Toledo plant and he has given permission to comment on it. Whenever there is 
again enough material on the subject it will be gathered together under the heading 
**Job Evaluation Discussion.”’ 

It is evident that much of the difference in view between Mr. Zeisler and the 
February editorial—and undoubtedly also between Mr. Landes and the editorial— 
is because they are using point plans and the editorial was written by a long-time 
user of the factor comparison plan. For his first point: Mr. Zeisler says he can see 
no trend towards the use of a small number of evaluating factors, such as three, four 
or five; and finds nothing in the literature on this point except Lawshe’s articles. It 
is true that there is not much literature on the subject, but a good deal of similar work 
has been done which has not been reported. And there are several hundred installa- 
tions of factor comparison evaluation in existence, scarcely one of which has more 
than five factors and some of which use only three—with no subdivision of factors. 
It is true that many prominent companies are still using point plans with from eight 
to thirty or more factors. But only a few factors are really necessary, as can be 
verified by treatment of the results by the mathematical process known as Factor 
Analysis. 


Trmz ReQuirED To TRAIN Jos RaTERs 


Mr. Zeisler’s second point deals with the length of time necessary to train a job 
rater. This difference of view is probably due mainly to two things; the editorial 
was trying to say that anyone who knew the jobs could be trained in a short time to 
evaluate them, assuming that he had fairly good practical judgment. Mr. Zeisler 
apparently understood the editorial to mean that experts in all phases of evaluation 
could be turned out in a few weeks. This was not the intention, but admittedly the 
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point was not made clear. In his letter, printed last month, Mr. Zeisler says, 
‘‘union committees require an extensive training period to be able to understand the 
purposes and background of evaluation and the individual capability of many union 
members is so low it is often impossible for them to be thoroughly trained in less 
than nine months or a year.’’ Again, here is a difference that may possibly be due 
to differences between point methods and factor comparison methods. With the 
latter type of plan many joint union-management installations have been made and 
in few cases was any more than two or three weeks required to train union members 
to evaluate just as well as the management members. In the best practice with fac- 
tor comparison methods care is taken to select union and management members who 
will have 1) good practical judgment, and 2) considerable knowledge of the jobs 
to berated. Nothing else is necessary, except perhaps an attitude of fairmindedness. 
Job raters should not be much higher in rank than the jobs they are going to rate; 
otherwise they will have lost their former detailed familiarity with many of them, 
although well-written job descriptions will help in such a case. 


REsEARCH IN JoB EvaLuATION 


There will be an article in the July issue of the new magazine, Personnel Psy- 
chology called, ‘‘Job Evaluation Studies’’, which will give some detailed figures 
showing that the four union members of a large public utility company were almost 
as accurate as the management members in rating more than 300 jobs. In all that 
has been said it should be understood that most users of factor comparison evaluation 
have the jobs rated by a committee of five to nine members, each member doing his 
own rating alone, then meeting in committee to argue out any differences. Oftenest 
the management members are partly or mainly supervisors and executives. If there 
is union participation there are usually equal numbers of union and management 
members. With factor comparison there seems to be no undue difficulty in reaching 
agreement, if the project is guided by someone highly expert in all details of the 
method, and skillful in conference leading. 


Is ENGINEERING TRAINING NeEcEssary To Rate Joss 


On the third point Mr. Zeisler probably has somewhat the better of the argu- 
ment. He doesn’t see why engineers are not the best ones for rating jobs. It can be 
conceded that if the jobs are technical or mechanical in nature then engineers would 
be best equipped to analyze and write them up. This merely points to the principle 
involved; jobs should be analyzed, described and evaluated by people who understand 
them. Mr. Zeisler would not deny that office jobs, unless technical, can best be 
handled by office people. Secretaries have proven one of the best kinds of persons to 
do general office jobs. Human relations is one of the important angles of evalua- 
tion; not only at the time of installation but always. It is for that reason that the 
function of job evaluation is usually found in the personnel department; which is 
where it certainly belongs. 
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On the fourth point Mr. Zeisler and the editorial are certainly at odds. He 
insists that for economy each analyst should be assigned a group of jobs to score; 
preferably those he is best acquainted with—subject to the approval of the Chief 
Analyst and the committee. On the contrary, extensive experience with factor 
comparison and point systems in many kinds of businesses shows that best results 
are secured when job evaluation is not treated as an engineering—or ‘‘scientific’’— 
matter, but one in which, it is true, it is important to be right, but even more impor- 
tant to have the decisions acceptable to everyone affected by them; executive head, 
foreman or supervisor, union and employee. The use of group judgment under good 
conference leadership certainly brings this desired condition about; and no higher 
approval is really necessary, although in a non-union scheme it will help to have 
higher approval as a matter of gaining prestige for the plan. It has not proven un- 
duly expensive to handle job evaluation this way; at least not with factor comparison 
plans. 


Union ParticipaATION IN JoB EvALuATION 


With reference to the fifth point—union participation—Mr. Zeisler writes that 
in a series of job evaluation discussions in Toledo sponsored by the S. A.M. ‘‘It 
has been the considered opinion of most of the men whose primary duties have been 
the administration of job evaluation plans that management-labor committees are 
not workable.’’ But the writer of this editorial has directed seven union-manage- 
ment installations, five of which were regarded by the unions and the managements 
as entirely successful and two of which were considered largely so. Thus it is im- 
possible to agree with the gentlemen in Toledo that union-management job evalua- 
tion is not workable. And watch out, gentlemen! Unions are fast becoming expert 
in job evaluation. Look for an article in this issue giving a good deal of information 
on this point. 

In conclusion, Mr. Zeisler expresses the desire for some discussion on Dr. Law- 
she’s work. The good doctor will be invited to oblige. 





Another letter commenting on the editorial in February PersonNEL JoURNAL was 
received from Mr. Austin Holden, who lives in North Hollywood, California. He 
says, 

‘Your Editorial in the February issue of the Journat regarding ‘Fallacies in 
Job Evaluation’ contained some well founded and stimulating comments, but, based 
on practical experience in this work, I wish to take issue with some inferences you 
made. 

‘*You intimate that in a matter of weeks, evaluators can receive adequate train- 
ing. To be sure, evaluating in just one restricted phase of Job Evaluation can be 
learned more quickly than the entire field. It is also true that under the pressure of 
prompt conclusion of joint management-union job evaluation, a fair job may be done 
by quickly trained personnel. But this presumes the guiding presence of a fully 
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trained wage administration man on the joint evaluation body. You surely cannot 
be advocating that sole responsibility for evaluation be placed in the hands of super- 
ficially trained personnel. In the absence of extreme pressure for quick evaluation, 
or of other need for using quickly trained operating people, do you still feel that first 
class evaluation can be reliably done by six weeks trainees? Practical evidence 
proves otherwise to me. 


EVALUATION oF ExscuTIvE Pos!TIons 


‘As for the statement quoted in your editorial, ‘evaluation of high salaried 
executive positions was under way in a month’; that surely must be the exception 
rather than the rule. If one has made any study of such high level jobs, the con- 
clusion is inescapable that the intangibles in such jobs are frequently of great im- 
portance. Evaluation of these intangibles is difficult for an experienced evaluator, 
and reliable results from a novice cannot be expected. 

‘Except in the case of high level executive positions, no job evaluation should 
give any weight to the incumbent’s personal performance. How can you then say 
that ‘engineers are often the wrong kind of people for evaluation because of the 
human relations part of the problem of job evaluation?’ In most aspects of the 
evaluation phase of wage and salary administration at least, I believe the engineer's 
impersonal and factual approach is much to be desired."’ 


Wuat ts THE Best Metuop oF Jos EvatuaTIon 


‘Incidentally, I advocate the use of point rating plans only in some cases: the 
single method of evaluating which is best for all conditions is yet to be developed. 
Nevertheless, the opinions about quickly trained evaluators as stated in my letter, 
refer to the use of any evaluation plan. I feel even more strongly about them in 
connection with plans other than point rating, which furnish evaluators with less 
tangible and more subjective standards of measurement.”’ 

Mr. Holden said that he was willing to have his letter printed here and com- 
mented on. It seems probable that the differences between his point of view and 
that expressed in the editorial ‘Fallacies in Job Evaluation’ rest mainly on the dif- 
ference between the assumptions on which each was based. The editorial assumed 
that the job evaluation installation was guided by a skilled and experienced spe- 
cialist, whereas Mr. Holden understood the editorial to mean that anyone could, by 
reading a book on the subject, train a group to evaluate successfully in a week or two. 
The editorial should have made it plain that the presence of the skilled and successful 
job evaluation specialist was necessary. And Mr. Holden is right in saying that a 
two-weeks training course would not make a finished job analyst, able to deal ef- 
fectively with all angles of this intricate subject. The editorial was trying to make 
the point that it was not true in the best practice, as Mr. Landes seems to have said, 
that nobody could learn to rate jobs in less than a year, even if he were an engineer, no 
matter what his training. 
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For Mr. Holden's benefit it should be explained that the ‘‘high-level positions” 
referred to in the editorial were evaluated by the factor comparison method by top 
executives, none of whom held a position lower than the executive positions eval- 
uated. While their training took only a month, there was a long period of prepara- 
tion by the Salary Administrator and a consultant, without which the successful 
outcome that was attained would not have been possible. He will perhaps be 
interested to know that no attempt was made to rate ‘‘the intangibles’ of these 800 
jobs, which ran as high in salary as $48,000 a year. The job as it was then being 
done was put down in a written description and then rated. But this kind of rating 
consists of a comparison of one job against others; not comparing it with a scale, 
as with point methods. Only three factors were used, Knowledge, Decisions and 
Responsibility. This installation was completed two years ago and the company is 
pleased with the way it has been working. 





Another interesting letter commenting on the February editorial, ‘‘Fallacies in 
Job Evaluation’’, will appear in the June issue. It was written by Lee Kress, author 
of the famous job evaluation plans used so widely by members of the Metal Trades 
Association and the National Electrical Manufacturers Association. Look for it; 
and send in your own comments on the editorial or on the letter by Mr. Zeisler in 
the April issue, or on “‘Job Evaluation Discussion’’ in this issue, which you have 
just read. 








The Editor Chats With His Readers 


NUMBER Of readers have been kind enough to give the names of other colleges 
A offering courses in personnel management. They include— 


Agricultural & Mechanical College of Texas, College Station Texas. 
D. K. Andrews, Management Engineering Dept. 

Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. Personnel courses are offered in 
four different colleges—The School of Industrial and Labor Relations, 
the Department of Hotel Administration in the College of Home Eco- 
nomics, the College of Engineering and the School of Business and 
Public Administration. Donald E. Lundberg, Asst. Prof. Personnel. 

University of Denver, T. H. Cutler, Director Bureau of Industrial 
Relations. 

Roosevelt College of Chicago, Clyde E. Aultz, Acting Chairman, 
Department of Personnel Administration. 


Radcliffe College, Cambridge, Mass. Mrs. Solomon Levine, Asst. 
Director. 


We shall be glad to list the names of other colleges offering courses in Personnel 
Administration. 





Greenbelt Consumer Services Inc. Greenbelt, Md. in a letter from Merton J. 
Trast, Director of Personnel, inquires ‘‘we are making a study of compensation to 
retail store managers. I would appreciate receiving any information you can supply 
on this matter or referral to other sources.’’ If any readers have information on this 
subject Mr. Trast would be glad to have it. 





“Kind Words’’ continue to arrive from appreciative readers. Recently friendly 
letters have been received from the following— 


J. A. Metcalfe, Industrial Relations Manager, 
Peter Cailler Kohler, Fulton, New York 

E. A. Van Steenwyk, The Associated Hospital Service of Phila. 

Eric A. Nicol, West Los Angeles, Calif. 

G. A. Doeller, Safety Engineer, The Dayton Power & Light Company, 
Dayton, Ohio 

D. G. Robertson, Polymer Corp. Sarnia, Canada 





Modern Management for February 1948, a publication for the Society of the 
Advancement of Management, carries an article, ‘‘Selling Industrial Engineering to 
Management’’. There appears to be some question of the suitability of this title in 
view of what the author says in his article, from which the following is quoted. 

“The greatest weakness of companies in securing the maximum benefits of in- 
dustrial engineering is their failure to delegate the necessary authority to the indus- 
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trial engineers to carry out their responsibilities most effectively. There still exists, 
in many companies, the belief that the industrial engineer should be able to sell the 
merits of his work to every manager, foreman, supervisor and gang boss in the com- 
pany. Probably this would not be asking too much and it might be the ideal ap- 
proach, provided the company thoroughly trained all of its supervisory personnel in 
the mechanics of true management and provided they were capable of assimilating 
and willing to practice such knowledge. This we know is seldom the case. 

“The History of the employment and procurement functions should be suf- 
ficient to reveal that successful performance of any function entails certain preroga- 
tives. It was not until the foremen were forbidden to ‘“‘hire at the gate’’ and re- 
quired to select workers only from applicants sent to them that the employment 
function became of any real importance. Persuasion and reasoning did little to 
convince the majority of foremen that the old way was not the best way. It was not 
until managers and foremen were forbidden to purchase company tools that the 
procurement function assumed any status. Again logic and selling did not convince 
the majority of managers and foremen that they could not buy better than someone 
who didn’t even work in their department. Such is the history of every other 
functional activity. None showed any degree of true effectiveness until its work be- 
came independent of voluntary acceptance on the part of supervisory personnel. 

‘Where the industrial engineer is dependent upon voluntary acceptance of his 
work, management is often not solely to blame. Many an industrial engineer does 
not have the courage to request the functional authority needed for his work; rather, 
he attempts to give the impression that he is a modern Svengali and by some mystic 
power or influence he is able, by his personal attributes alone, to overcome man’s 
resistance to change. The fallacy of this becomes rather striking when considering 
that engineers usually possess few of the characteristics of salesmen. In fact, the 
probability is that a good salesman is a poor engineer and conversely so."" 

The writer is saying that, since engineers are usually poor salesmen, they should 
have the power to force acceptance of their methods ideas. We in personnel work 
can hardly be expected to agree, because we know that good performance cannot be 
expected when people are required to do something that they have not been per- 
suaded is a good thing todo. Many management experts, too, believe that a staff 
department must expect to have to ‘‘sell’’ its ideas continually. 





Careful studies of the causes of labor turnover are not often encountered. An 
interesting one was published in the Journal of Applied Psychology for August 1947, 
pages 366 to 371 under the title of ‘‘Labor Turnover and Its Correlates’’, by Willard 
A. Kerr of Tulane University. This study was made in a radio manufacturing plant 
in Indianapolis in 1942 and shows the mathematical relationship between 24 specific 
variables and the turnover rate of the seven major manufacturing departments in a 
plant employing 3000 workers at that time. The highest relationship with turnover 
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was found to be monotony of average job and the highest negative correlations were 
with promotion probability, average hourly non-overtime earnings, job difficulty, 
and average age of female workers. The specific results of this study are not as 
important perhaps as the careful method of making the study. The conditions 
would differ greatly between plants, especially in different industries, but the scien- 


tific method in making a turnover study is necessary for the development of reliable 
information. 





Mr. Wesley B. Warren, Employment Manager of Delta Air Lines of Atlanta 
writes; ‘“We are very grateful to you for the article “Training Supervisors in a De- 
centralized Orgainzation’ published on page 340 of your March issue of the PErson- 
NEL JourRNAL. This article is being carefully studied by our Training Department 
and we know we will receive some very good assistance from it. Needless to tell 
you, training supervisors in a decentralized organization, where holding down the 
cost is so essential, is quite an undertaking. After the next year we hope we can pass 
along to you some suggestions as a result of out Training Program. Thanks again 
for such a nice article in reply to our request as well as giving us such valuable infor- 
mation. Weare grateful to Mr. Lateiner for preparing the article.”’ 





Father F. T. Severin, S.J., Secretary to the Department of Psychology, Saint 
Louis University, writes, ‘‘I have been informed that occasionally a subscriber will 
offer to sell back to the publishers volumes which are now out of print. In case you 
know of anyone who is willing to sell volumes 1 to 13 of the PERsoNNEL JouRNAL I 
shall appreciate the information.”’ 





Mr. Gavin A. Pitt, Asst. Industrial Administrator, American Machine & 
Foundry Co., Brooklyn, writes, ‘‘I was especially interested in the editorials in the 
January and February issues on the subject of the Taft-Hartley Law and its implica- 
tions. I thought both of these editorials were especially well written.”’ 





Mr. Campbell Ballantyne of the Public Information Section, International 
Labor Office, Montreal, writes, ‘“My attention has been called to Mr. Levy’s bibliog- 
raphy on labor problems in the February issue of PErRsoNNEL JourNaAL. It is made 
clear that the bibliography is not intended to be exhaustive, but I would like to sug- 
gest that the International Labor Office and the monthly International Labor Review 
published by the Office might have been included under “‘Research Organizations” 
and ‘‘Periodicals’’ respectively . . . the Office has amassed a wealth of material 
which has been made publicly available in its periodicals and in a long series of 
studies and reports.”’ 





The Research Center for Group Dynamics, now at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, will be transferred to the University of Michigan on July 1st. The 
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task of the staff of the Center is to learn more about the forces which control human 
behavior in groups. Since its establishment at M. I. T. in 1945, under the leadership 
of the late Kurt Lewin, Group Dynamics has conducted research on problems of the 
loyalty of individuals to groups, minority problems, group conflicts, and also studies 
on how ideas and attitudes are communicated to various kinds of groups. Group 
Dynamics will be associated with the University’s Survey Research Center in an 
enlarged program, which will be directed by Dr. Rensis Likert, now head of the 
Survey Research Center. To carry out its studies, Group Dynamics cooperates with 
industrial firms and with organizations interested in community work, education, 
minority problems, labor leadership and others. 





A letter from Mr. Jack Hughes of Straus-Frank Company, Houston, Texas, out- 
lines this problem, on which he would be glad to have help from any reader; ‘‘Have 
you ever published or encountered an article dealing with the effects of fluorescent 
lighting upon employees, particularly office workers? Our building is less than two 
years old, modern in design and finish, no windows or natural lighting in the office 
locations, using fluorescent lighting exclusively. A number of employees complain 
of headaches and eye-strain too frequently, and place the blame on the lighting. It 
may be that differing combinations of lights, wall colors, furniture and equipment 
colors produce varied effects. I shall appreciate any comment about this subject.”’ 
Write to Mr. Hughes at 4000 Leeland Street, Houston 3. 





‘“‘NEws AND Vigews’’ is published bi-weekly at Caterpillar Tractor Company, 
Peoria, Illinois. It is a very newsy paper with lots of pictures. The issue for 
January 23rd reports the returns from a poll taken among the readers. The relative 
popularity of different kinds of stories is shown by the following tabulation of 
the replies to the Poll:— 


Always 

Read 
6 a 5 65 a as ce ese ee 83% 
I 55.3455 kas sh ua Bao wale be eeew hs ee 70% 
i IIIS 6.55 3:5')- 44544 pen nla Hida eee heeenmeenemee 64% 
EE s4ehees er aweei shine ened gse sae Neko 57% 
Ls Sidi de ce Re NEE eekOkaN RENEE ehed peak eee enEE EE ENA 55% 
BN 555.105 ihss cn ehe sev covers hives kOiesabdsieoueen mene neeee 51% 
SI os a ss 0s gsc meri aw a ndw kana anh haeeReN Ween 51% 
eR rsi0t cS deih bo ue SisenaN ined kta 0eaea nee pentane 50% 
i IEEE 3.0 <:« vue oa pe oun 1 snene see eebenesnaned eedyemias 27% 





Another exceptionally fine plant paper—one of the best in the country—is 
‘Weirton Steel Company Employees BuLtetin’’, now in volume 15. It is usually 
28 large size pages of interesting and newsy material and is profusely illustrated. 
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Wallace A. Calvert, Personnel Director of The William F. Gable Company of 
Altoona, Pennsylvania, writes, ‘‘I would like to commend you and your staff for 
the excellent work being done in the Personnel Journal. It is one of the few pub- 
lications today which deals directly and concisely with the problems which we on 
the firing line are meeting daily."’ 








Let other personnel and labor relations workers have the benefit of your ex- 
perience. Write the Editor a letter whenever you have a point to make, either in 
response to something you see in PERSONNEL JOURNAL, or when you are stimulated 
by an experience of your own. Articles are welcome, too; especially the kind that 
describes how you dealt with some problem that confronted you in your own 
““shop’’. Don’t think that because it seems simple and unimportant to you that 
it will not be helpful to others. Many of the best ideas are simple ones. Let's 
hear from you. 
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Book Review 


Are You ConFrronTeD WitTH Jos Evatuation? A pamphlet issued by The Office 
Employees International Union, A. F. L., 1221 G Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


1947- 33 PP- 


This little pamphlet is introduced by a Foreword by Paul R. Hutchings, Presi- 
dent of the OEIU, who says, ‘There is hardly a local union in the OEIU which is 
not confronted with job evaluation in some form. Many union representatives, 
committees, officers and organizers could well profit by knowledge of Job Evaluation 
so that they may be better equipped to meet this problem. In this pamphlet we have 
summarized briefly what Job Evaluation is, outlining the four different systems, 
given examples of actual . . . systems in use, outlined some of the basic points to con- 
sider in protecting the Union’s interest and supplied a bibliography of available 
reading on the subject.”’ 

In these small thirty-three pages is about as clear an explanation of job evalua- 
tion as can be found anywhere. The most interesting chapter is the fourth, ‘‘Some 
Points to Consider in Protecting the Union's Interest.’ The attitude is one of cau- 
tion but it is nevertheless encouraging to unions faced with job evaluation. The 
whole tone of this little booklet is one of open-mindedness and is a good omen of 
increasingly better union-management relations in the wage and salary field. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT. Male 29, married, free to travel anywhere in country. Perfect health, 
industrious, ambitious, bondable. Strong industrial background. BA degree in Personnel Admin- 
istration “With Honors’’. Supervised Employee Induction Audit for a national Industrial, 1945. 
Temporarily employed pending permanent personnel position. Can start one month’s notice. Box 
16, Pers. Jour. 





PLANT PERSONNEL AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS ASSISTANT. Chemical Engineer graduate, 
Yale Univ.; Industrial Relations and Personne] Administration, Columbia Univ.; 7 years of progressive 
responsibility; Veteran. Box 17, Pers. Jour. 





ASSISTANT PERSONNEL DIRECTOR—Effcient, skilled in human relations, M.S. in psychology, 
experienced in personnel administration. Now teaching college, but receptive to offer. Box 19. 





PERSONNEL MANAGER or ASSISTANT. 8 yrs. experience all phases personnel administration, 
including installation of personnel programs, job evaluation, testing, placement, salary surveys, 
efficiency rating, methods and procedures. A. B. degree, Phi Beta Kappa. Veteran, age 30. Salary 
$5,000. Box 20, Pers. Jour. 





PERSONNEL ASSISTANT. Veteran will complete graduate work for Master’s degree in Personnel 
Administration Univ. Arkansas on June 5th. One year’s experience in counseling and training. Age 
24, married. Will go anywhere. Box 21, Pers. Jour. 





HELP WANTED 


Advertisements will be accepted under these headings at 50 cents a line for one insertion. Average 97 characters 
per line. 10% discount for two insertions, 20% off for three insertions or more. 
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